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in procuring the enactment of an important Statute in 1851
" to extend the rights enjoyed by the Graduates of Oxford
" and Cambridge in respect to the practice of Physic to tbe
" Graduates of the "University of London." By this Act the
degree of M.B. in the University became recognized as a
licence to practise. Four years later the new Charter.of
1858 admitted the Graduates as part of the corporate body
of the "University, and gave to them the right to assemble in
Convocation.
During   the   first   twenty   years   of   its   existence,   the
compromise, by which the relative shares of the Colleges
and the University in the academic work of London were
allocated, had   been   carefully  observed ;   but experience
had  not wholly fulfilled the   hopes  of   its framers   and
advocates.    No candidates were admissible to the degrees of
the University unless they were certified to be students in
University College or King's College, or in some one of the
other affiliated institutions named in the Charter.    Among
these were the principal Nonconformist Colleges in London
and the suburbs, the Roman Catholic seminaries at Stony-
hurst, Ushaw, Ware, Bath, and two or three places in Ireland,
the  Queen's  Colleges at  Birmingham and Liverpool, the
Wesleyan   Colleges  at Taunton  and   Sheffield, and other
provincial institutions.   This  restriction was intended to
serve as a security that the Graduates had not only acquired
knowledge but had obtained it at an institution of academical
rank.    It soon became apparent, however, that the affiliated
institutions, several of which were hardly colleges, but rather
secondary schools of good repute,  interpreted studentship
in very different "ways, and that some of them competed with
each other in relaxing the conditions on which the needful
certificate for the University was granted.   The governing
body of the University had no power to reject unsatisfactory
certificates   or   to  criticize   the  regulations  under  which
the   Colleges awarded   them.    It possessed no   visitorial
authority   and   no    right   to   inquire    into   the   methods
of   teaching, or to effect improvements.    The sole means
possessed  by the   Senate whereby the   efficiency   of the
Colleges   could be   tested was the  examination of their
students;   and  its sole means of infiuencing the course
and character   of   the  teaching was to  be  found  in ita
schemes and regulations for examination.    To the busine* s